ENGLAND'S   HOUR

Once, I remember, I was alarmed by travelling
by aeroplane from Paris to London, and even
more by the prospect of flying to the United
States in the American Clipper.   I was, in fact,
greatly relieved when bad weather caused Pan-
American  Airways  itself to  cancel the flight.
My generation is not naturally air-minded; its
childhood coincided with  the years in which
the motor-car seemed, as a method of transport,
the most revolutionary invention that man ever
made. But to-day , after I have witnessed and all
but fallen victim to the devastation caused by
military aircraft, the perils of civilian flying seem
the  creation  of a   ludicrous   timidity,   and a
Clipper journey to America suggests a measure
of security comparable to the progress of a rapid
perambulator. The traveller crossing the Atlantic
by the Clipper is probably indeed safer now
than the average English child being wheeled
by its mother to the local park.

When we reach the woods, vivid with orange

chestnuts and golden sycamores, which border

the roads through the verdant fenlands, I have

lived again through the six weeks of bombard-

ment which London's civilians have experienced

from Tilbury In the East to Ealing in the West,

from Hendon in the North to Wimbledon in the

South. Ever since the second week of September,

the sirens have wailed all day and the nightly

raid  has   started  earlier  each  evening,  until,